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TINNEH ANIMISM 

By JOHN W. CHAPMAN 

IT is the object of this essay to take up some of the most con- 
spicuous of the principles laid down by Dr. J. Warneck in 
his discussion of the religion of the Battaks of the Indian 
Archipelago, 1 and to show by an illustration from a new source 
how well worth considering is his proposition that "Animism is 
the key to an understanding of . . . all that is commonly called 
heathen superstition." Dr. Warneck says: 

An exact acquaintance with [Animism] is indispensable to an understanding of 
heathenism, because it is found all over the earth, and not only among the peoples 
of the Indian Archipelago. We find traces of it in almost every region of the 
earth, and every student of religion must reckon with it. The study of Animism 
gives a surprising insight into the inner life and thought of primitive peoples. 
With all its strangeness, this exotic world of ideas proves that even the " savage " 
thinks, and feels the need of a reasoned view of the world. 

Whether the general description of Animism in the chapter 
on "Battak Heathenism" is accurate or not does not fall within 
the scope of this paper to discuss. It does furnish an excellent 
basis for comparison, and, while it is too long to quote entire, it 
may be abbreviated in such a manner as to bring into view some 
remarkable points of coincidence between the Battak system and 
that of the Tinneh of the lower Yukon. 

In the citations which follow I shall indicate these coincidences 
by italics, and the reasons for regarding them as such will be more 
fully presented farther on. 

To the Animist (says Dr. Warneck) the "soul" is something entirely different 
from what we understand it to be. It is an elixir of life, a life stuff, which is 
found everywhere in nature. Man has two souls, one of which, the bodily soul, 
pertains to him during his lifetime. It is a power outside himself, conditioning 
his earthly well-being, but does not essentially belong to his person; at death it 
returns to the animistic storehouse. The other soul, the shadow soul, emerges 
only when the man dies. It is the shadowy continuation of his person, the part of 

1 The Living Christ and Dying Heathenism. Fleming H. Revell Co., New York. 
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his individuality that continues to live. The soul of the living man is conceived 
of as a kind of life-stuff, indestructible, and animating alternately this man and that. 
Among peoples of a lower grade the soul-stuff is conceived impersonally, as a 
vital power which at the death of its present possessor passes over to something 
else, man, animal, or plant. Higher developed peoples conceive the soul as a 
refined body, to some extent an alter ego, a kind of man within the man. But 
this soul never coincides with his person, but remains outside his consciousness. 
It is handed over to man at his conception from the loan office of nature. But 
it is so independent and incalculable a thing that it may at any moment leave him for a 
longer or shorter period, as for example in dreams, or when it is frightened, or zvhen 
it thinks itself insulted. The well-being of the man depends upon its moods. It can 
be nourished, strengthened and augmented: it can also be weakened, diminished and 
enticed away. . . . The soul pervades the whole body, all the members of which 
are sharers in the soul-stuff, and therefore have a life of their own, a feeling of 
their own, and a will of their own. It is not the man who sees and hears and 
walks and breathes, but the eye sees, the ear hears, the foot walks and the mouth 
breathes. It is not the man .who feels pain, but the part of the body where the 
pain is located. If the soul-stuff is removed from a member it feels pain and 
becomes ill. In man and beast this soul-stuff is found specially abundant in the 
head. . . . Head hunting has its root in this idea. The vital power and courage 
of the dead man is appropriated by him who possesses his skull. Medicine and 
magic are made out of human heads. . . . There is much soul-stuff in the blood, 
for life ebbs away with the blood. . . . Strength is imparted by drinking the 
blood of the slain foe. . . . Soul-stuff is ascribed to the placenta. There is a 
mysterious connection between it and the child, its "elder brother," all through 
life. . . . The decayed piece of umbilical cord is carefully preserved. The hair also 
contains much soul power, and is therefore not cut by the heathen. . . . Saliva is 
medicinal, because it contains soul power. . . . The sweat also, as a secretion of the 
body, contains soul-stuff, and so far as it communicates itself to the clothes, these 
become saturated with soul-stuff. . . . A man's name is closely connected with his 
soul. It is therefore holy, and should not be named except when necessary. No one 
should utter his own name or that of his parents. If one knows the name of anyone, 
he thereby obtains a certain power over him. . . . It is very important that children 
should get the right name, and it is the duty of the magic priest to put them on the 
scent. . . . Sometimes hateful names are given to children, to make the envious 
spirits believe that the children are inferior. (If a child is born into a family which 
resembles some dead member of the family they say the dead man has reappeared in 
the child, and the name of the dead man is therefore given to the child. If an infant 
cries much it is a sign that it has not got the right name). . . . The soul does not 
hesitate to leave men if anything displeases it, for it does not essentially belong to 
them, and has no interest in its temporary dwelling. Hence caution must be 
used in chastising children. Give them their own way, lest the sensitive little souls 
leave them and they die. . . : Whilst the soul is represented as life-stuff, that stuff 
is also ascribed to animals and plants. . . . Objects also which are of value to men 
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are thought to be animated, for their usefulness leads to the inference that they 
possess soul-stuff. Soul is awarded to the hearth, the house, the boat, the hatchet, 
iron, and many other instruments, not because they are fetiches, but because their 
usefulness is proof of their soul power. . . . The souls of men, animals, plants, 
and even those of lifeless things invigorate one another. One can augment or invigorate 
one's own soul-stuff through that of others. . . . The important thing in eating and 
drinking is not so much the matter of the food as its soul-stuff, for this alone gives 
health and strength to the eater. No animistic heathen, therefore, expects the gods , 
or spirits, to consume the material of the food which he places before them as an offering, 
but only its soul-stuff. . . . The flesh of an animal that is eaten produces an effect 
on man corresponding to the qualities of the animal in question. . . . The numerous 
prohibitions as to food in sickness are rooted in this idea. Certain foods in some 
circumstances drive the soul out of the body, and these must be avoided. When 
heathen people come to the missionary for medicine, they never fail to ask what 
food the sick man is forbidden to take. For the missionary, who is regarded as a 
magician, must know the kind of food to which the soul has an aversion at the 
time. . . . There are also objects which, in themselves, have no soul matter, 
but for some reason have such matter ascribed to them. Some peculiarly shaped 
root, or some wonderful stone is seen, and its striking shape is supposed to indicate 
an indwelling soul power. , . , Such objects may be called fetiches. ... In this 
sense amulets are fetiches. They are mostly stones, scraps of lead, and things of 
extraordinary formation; these are carried about, and credited with the power 
of increasing their possessor's soul-stuff, and protecting him against evil spirits. 
. . . The human soul can be decoyed away by other souls, and the souls of children 
are especially sensitive and difficult to preserve. No one must visit the parents of a 
recently born child without bringing a present for the child's soul. . . . The 
spirits of the dead are more capable than the living of drawing souls to themselves. . . . 
Souls may be blended. This consideration makes one like to be spat upon by people 
who are accounted fortunate. People who are clever at speaking are entreated to 
spit into one's mouth. Sick people are breathed upon by the healthy, in order to 
bring them healthy soul-stuff. When a man dies, his soul power leaves him, in 
order to animate other things, men, beasts or plants. It always remains a power 
on this earth that can never be exhausted. The soul that continues to live, 
which must be clearly distinguished from the corporeal soul, is called begu — 
spirit, ghost. At first it feels very uncomfortable without a body; it searches for 
its old body and surroundings; it sits on its grave and terrifies the living. . . . For 
a long time it is not safe to be near the house of the dead at night, because the dead 
man is moving about there. From the moment of his departure the spirit of the 
dead is feared, as, out of ill will, he would like to drag others with him into death. . . . 
A great number of things are to be observed in connection with the corpse, with its 
burial, and afterwards. All their mourning customs are rooted in their fear of the 
dead. The hair is cut off, an offering to the dead, pars pro toto. It is fear that 
leads them to place food on the dead man's grave, to bring him his tools and coin, 
that his shadow may use them in the other world and be content. . . . As soon as the 
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coffin is brought into the house, the body is placed in it and the lid is fastened down , 
else the soul of some living person might slip into it. . . . They . . . bathe after 
the funeral. . . . The coffin is not carried out by the door in the usual way, for the 
soul must be deceived." 

It will be noticed that in making the above citation I have 
drawn attention, for the most part, rather to coincidences of fact 
than of theory. This is not from want of sympathy with Dr. 
Warneck's deductions, but merely because the evidence is not 
always convincing that the Tinneh native would give the same 
reason for any particular observance that the Battak would. For 
instance, both the Tinneh and the Battaks cut the hair when a 
relative dies and place food on the grave; but the reason given for 
the Battak observance is fear of the dead, while that given by the 
Tinneh is grief, and solicitude for his welfare. I have ventured to 
subscribe to Dr. Warneck's important deduction that the soul is 
"an elixir of life, a life-stuff, which is found everywhere in nature," 
not because the Tinneh native so describes it, but because it fur- 
nishes a working hypothesis which appears to harmonize every- 
thing so far discovered, and to contradict nothing. The distinc- 
tion between the corporeal' soul and the shadow soul I have not 
emphasized from the desire to be conservative; yet there is much 
which would appear to support it. 

To the student of the Tinneh system the description above 
given comes as an astonishingly accurate picture of the subject 
with which he has become more or less familiar. Even to the 
casual reader the coincidences indicated by the italics must suggest 
a resemblance between the two systems which is more than fortui- 
tous, and points to a unity in the essential principles underlying 
each. In some directions the religion of the Battaks has had a 
further development than that of the Tinneh. This is the case 
with ancestor worship, which is found among the Tinneh only in a 
rudimentary form, if it is to be found at all. Fatalism also, which 
is highly developed among the Battaks, is apparently non-existent 
among the Tinneh. 

The Tinneh, like the Battak, is a believer in the preexistence 
of souls, in the future existence of souls, in the existence of souls in 
the lower animals and in inanimate objects, in the power of one 
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soul to affect another, and particularly in the power of the spirit 
of one who has lately died to attract to itself the spirits of the living, 
and in reincarnations. Like the Battak he has his mediums, who 
declare to the living that which they have received from the dead, 
and like him also he makes offerings and pours out libations for the 
benefit of his friends who are deceased, but apparently more from 
the desire to procure for them some satisfaction than from fear of 
what they may do to him if he neglects them. Like the Battak he 
believes in the existence of evil spirits and tries to propitiate them 
by offerings, and these spirits would appear to be a different order 
from the spirits of human beings. Finally, he has a vague belief, 
not yet touched upon, in the existence of a beneficent Creator, as the 
Battak also has, and like the Battak he has suffered the idea of this 
Creator to fall into the background of his consciousness, and offers 
him neither worship nor sacrifice, reserving his propitiatory service 
for those beings who seem to him to have a more immediate in- 
fluence upon his destinies. 

The belief of the Battak in preexistence may be inferred from 
the legends that give an account of man choosing his own destiny 
before being born into this world. The same belief among the 
Tinneh is to be inferred from a tradition by which birthmarks are 
explained. According to this tradition, there is a place filled with 
the spirits of little children, all impatient to be "called," i.e., born 
into this life. As one is called, the rest slap him, through jealousy 
and impatience, and the marks of their rough treatment persist. 

Among both peoples there is a body of tradition regarding the 
life of the future, and of the belief of both it might be said, as Dr. 
Warneck has remarked, "The other world is but a shadowy con- 
tinuance of the earthly life, and of the values that hold good here." 
As to a belief in immortality, in any true sense, it is denied for the 
Battaks on the strength of a positive tradition, and it could hardly 
be claimed by the representative Tinneh, who is prepared to main- 
tain that the white men who have of late years come into his country 
in such numbers are the reincarnations of deceased Indians. 

There is a tradition among the Tinneh of the lower Yukon, that 
soon after death the spirit makes an underground journey to the 
city of the dead, somewhere near the sources of the river, but on 
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the farther side of the divide. On its arrival it is received by the 
inhabitants of the city, who come out to meet it. Its own relatives 
are in advance of the rest, and they welcome it and conduct it to 
the custodian of newly arrived spirits, who takes it in charge over- 
night. 

The welfare of the spirits of the deceased is dependent to a 
considerable extent upon the living, who make feasts in their 
honor, and give away garments and food, from which the dead 
are supposed to receive a benefit. These feasts would appear to 
have more about them to indicate a true regard for the dead than 
the corresponding feasts among the Battaks, where the motive 
ascribed is fear. 

The belief in reincarnations among the Tinneh has already been 
alluded to. It receives further confirmation from a very interesting 
belief regarding the spirits of infants. When these die they are 
not buried in coffins, but are wrapped in a mat and buried at the 
foot of a young and vigorous spruce tree, in the belief that the life 
of the tree will in some way assist the soul of the child to remain 
available for another appearance in the flesh. The parents there- 
fore comfort themselves, thinking that they may receive their 
child again. The connection which is here asserted to exist between 
the life of the spruce and that of the child would point toward an 
acceptance of the view that the Tinneh and the Battaks have 
the same conception of the nature of the soul, or invigorating 
principle. There are other indications which tend to confirm 
this view. Among these are ideas which the Tinneh entertain 
with regard to the souls of bears and other animals, and also of 
inanimate objects. If we add to these the notion of special virtue 
residing in the secretions and in various parts of the body, as the 
hair, heart, and so on, and further, the notion that one's soul power 
may be augmented, diminished, or enticed away as the result of 
the influence of soul power obtained from another or imparted to 
him, we shall have very strong grounds for concluding that the 
two peoples, so widely separated geographically, are nevertheless 
possessed of a common method of reasoning concerning the phenom- 
ena of life. 

The belief of the Battaks has been sufficiently indicated in the 
citation which has been used as a basis of comparison. 
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How closely it is paralleled in the belief of the Tinneh may be 
judged from the following observations. 

They think that in hunting bears and other animals we are 
really hunting souls, which have those forms as their presentments. 
Every hunter has his songs, with which to charm the spirits of the 
animals which he pursues. Our souls are hunted in the same 
manner. Bear meat is not to be eaten by the women. The hunter 
eats the heart of the bear to obtain courage. The heart of the 
porcupine is even more efficacious for this purpose, for he runs from 
nothing. It is on this account, perhaps, that he was the first of 
the animals created. The heart of the rabbit must not be eaten 
by children, for it will make them timid. The feet of the ptar- 
migan, which runs swiftly over the snow, are attached to the snow- 
shoes of children, in order that they may be good runners. 

Nowhere, perhaps, does the character of these beliefs have a 
better illustration than in the Feast of Animals' Souls, which is 
held annually. At this feast images of all the animals that are 
hunted are carved upon the ends of sticks, and hundreds of these are 
stuck up around the interior of the council house and propitiated 
with songs and offerings. It is significant that among these images 
are also to be seen representations of bags of flour, guns, and other 
things useful for maintaining life. An aged Indian who was asked 
whether the people supposed that the images could understand what 
was being done answered, "No, but the animals upon the moun- 
tains see it, and they are pleased." This was said during a ceremony 
in which water was sprinkled over a group of images representing a 
herd of deer. 

The fact that souls are attributed to insensate things has a 
more striking confirmation from the custom of patting and rubbing 
a gun or other implement that has fallen, to restore the soul that 
has suffered a shock, just as a man's soul is restored under the 
same circumstances. 

Not only does the Tinneh belief resemble that of the Battak in 
ascribing soul to animals and to inanimate objects, but there is 
the same agreement with respect to the secretions and to the in- 
fluence which one soul may have upon another. The Tinneh be- 
lieves that the clothing, utensils, and other possessions of a good 
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hunter convey virtue. The sputum of a consumptive must not 
be burned, for it will take away some of his vitality. The hair 
must not be burned. Old people sometimes put their spittle into 
the mouths of children to bring them good luck. Healthy persons 
breathe upon one who is sick in order to invigorate him; but, if 
the patient is too far gone, they will not do it lest their souls should 
get entangled with the departing soul and leave them. 

The law of taboo, by which certain things — and notably certain 
kinds of food — are forbidden to certain persons, is found in opera- 
tion among the Tinneh, as among the Battaks. Prohibition of the 
eating of the rabbit's heart by children is only one of many illustra- 
tions. Fresh fish is forbidden to women under certain circum- 
stances. Red food must not be eaten by a person who is subject 
to hemorrhages. This may be taken in connection with the fact 
that it is forbidden to cut the hair of a person so afflicted, and also in 
connection with the fact that the Tinneh, equally with the Battak, 
will claim that the spirit of a deceased person, or one of those evil 
spirits, not human whom he desires to propitiate, is benefited, 
not by the substance of the food which he sets out as an offering, 
but by its soul, of which alone he makes use, and the inference is 
not a difficult one that the Tinneh believes, as the Battak does, 
that the souls of men can be influenced by the souls of inanimate 
things. Indeed, it is a fact so obvious as hardly to deserve the 
name of an inference. 

The Tinneh freely admits that his medicine has no power over 
the white man. His explanation of this is that white men have 
no souls. Viewed in the light of his belief that white men are de- 
ceased Indians, this is not, perhaps, so irrational after all. It is 
difficult to tell what kind of medicine ought to be prescribed for a 
ghost. 

A comparison of the beliefs concerning the importance of names 
furnishes some singular coincidences. Reluctance to give one's 
name might be attributed to bashfulness; but what shall we say 
with regard to the following particulars in which both systems 
agree? 

1. It is important that the children should get the right name, 
and it is the duty of the magic priest to put them on the scent. 
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2. Hateful names are sometimes given to the children. The 
Battak does this to make the envious spirits believe that the child 
is inferior. The Tinneh says that if he loves his child excessively 
it will die, and that he gives it a bad name to conceal his affection. 

3. More remarkable still, if an infant cries inordinately, both 
peoples attribute it to the same cause, that the child is seeking to 
be named after some particular relative who is deceased. The 
Tinneh have an expression, "He is born like . . . ," e.g., "He is 
born like his grandfather." This means that the relative who is 
deceased is seeking to become the special guardian of the child. 
It is here that the magic priest is called in, to determine whether 
the surmise of the parents is correct, and the child receives his 
name at some public gathering, as a potlatch or a mask feast. 
This name he retains during his childhood, and at maturity he 
receives another name. 

The belief that the soul may leave the body for a time, as in 
dreams or when it is frightened or feels itself insulted, has been 
noted as a tenet of the Battaks. There are numerous examples 
of its occurrence among the Tinneh. With regard to the punish- 
ment of little children, "Give them their own way," says the 
Battak, "lest the sensitive little souls leave them and they die." 
"Do not frighten them," says the Tinneh. "If they are punished 
too much their souls will get cranky and leave them." The Tinneh 
have to exercise great care not to subject the soul of the newborn 
child to any sudden shock. For twenty days the father is not 
allowed to chop wood or to do anything requiring severe exertion. 
He is not put to bed to keep him quiet, as among some primitive 
people, but- all his movements must be regulated with the greatest 
caution. If he leaves the house a pair of scissors or a scrap of tin 
or some other metal is placed upon the breast of the child as a kind 
of shield to protect its soul. 

As among the Battaks, the soul may leave a person for a time, 
or may be enticed away, to the detriment of its possessor. The 
medicine men have their trances, when the soul is supposed to 
journey everywhere, and to find out the secrets of the future. To 
eat the eyes of a man is supposed to confer the power of traversing 
the air. A sudden shock may detach the soul, and it may depart 
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during a fainting spell. The expression, "he came to himself," 
in the parable of the prodigal son, would be intelligible to a Tinneh, 
but in a different sense from that which it conveys to the English 
reader. 

As we might expect, the mortuary customs of the Tinneh furnish 
many illustrations of their belief in this detachable quality of the 
soul, and they also point toward the distinction between this soul, 
or life principle, and the spirit, or what Dr. Warneck calls "that 
part of the individuality that continues to live." Here, as I have 
already indicated, there are many striking parallels. 

1. The hair is cut by the mourners. 

2. The spirit of the dead is feared, as he would like to drag 
others with him into death. Among the Tinneh, it is the duty 
of the medicine man to find out whether there are any souls in the 
community which are detached from their owners, at the time of a 
death, and would on this account be liable to be enticed away by 
the spirit of the dead man. If he discovers these, they are cere- 
monially restored to the ones to whom they belong, before the 
burial takes place. 

3. As soon as the coffin is brought into the house, the body is 
placed in it, and the lid is fastened down, else the soul of some 
living person might slip into it. The Tinneh put off the making 
of the coffin as long as possible. If it is made at some distance 
from the house of the deceased, it is not taken to the house until 
the body is to be placed inside. If it is left in the shop overnight, 
the lid must not be placed upon it, and the tools which were used 
in making it must be placed inside. 

4. The coffin is not carried out. by the door, in the usual way, 
for the soul must be deceived. The Tinneh sometimes take off 
a portion of the roof. In former times the body was taken out 
through the smoke-hole, instead of by the door. Before the coffin 
is taken out it is sometimes passed several times through the fire, 
that the soul may not follow it. A new trail is sometimes cut 
through the bushes, still further to deceive the soul. Whether 
this is the spirit, as distinguished from the corporeal soul, is not 
clear; but this is probably the correct view. It is undoubtedly 
true that the Tinneh fear the spirit of the deceased person, sup- 
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posing that it is engaged in trying to entice their souls away from 
them. Dr. Warneck speaks of two customs of the Battaks which 
result from this fear. Thorns are put into the grave, to keep the 
spirit from coming back, and the personal belongings of the dead 
man are taken to the grave and scattered along the path, so that 
the spirit may not come back to the village looking for them. 
There are no thorn bushes in the valley of the Yukon, but wild 
roses grow in abundance, and there is at least one known instance 
of an Indian woman having placed these briers in the grave of a 
child. This may have been to prevent its reincarnation, for the 
parents had lost several children and had become discouraged and 
wished not to have another. The place which the dead man oc- 
cupied during his sickness is switched with briers after the body 
has been removed. Frequently some of the bedclothing or other 
belongings of the dead person are left near the grave. 

5. Food is placed on the grave, and the utensils of the dead 
man are also brought thither. The Tinneh graves may be seen 
decorated with the snowshoes, guns, belts, and other belongings of 
the dead, and, as we might expect, food is placed upon them. Sleds 
used in transporting the body are broken and remain at the grave. 

6. Bathing after the funeral. This custom, mentioned by 
Dr. Warneck, is also found among the Tinneh. It is a ceremonial 
cleansing. Like many of the customs mentioned in this paper, it 
may have fallen into disuse, but the custom formerly was that, 
after a funeral, the men should assemble in the council house and 
bathe. The medicine man was then called in, and under his direc- 
tions all went through the motions of cleansing the hands and were 
then pronounced clean. 

7. For some time after the funeral, the house of the dead man 
is feared at night. Anciently, among the Tinneh, for four days 
after a funeral all work was forbidden in the village. At evening 
of each day a signal was given, and all the curtains were drawn. 
Everyone went to bed at once. In the morning they rose at a 
given signal. In practice, this rule was felt to give too much in- 
convenience, and by a shortening up process the observances of 
four days were compressed into the space of about an hour. Not- 
withstanding these precautions some perverse ghost might come as 
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far as the entry, being unable to enter the house. If his voice 
should be heard by the living, the soul of the auditor would be in 
danger of going off with the ghost. 

This account, condensed as it is, would be inexcusably incom- 
plete without somewhat further mention of those beings which 
seem to be in a class outside the ordinary type of spirits with which 
we have been concerned. We are indebted to the Rev. Fr. Julius 
Jette for having distinguished four principal spirits whom the 
Tinneh think it necessary to propitiate. These are the Spirit of 
Cold, who kills men by freezing and then covers them with snow; 
the Spirit of Heat, who is at enmity with the Spirit of Cold and 
usually helps mankind; the Spirit of Wind; and the Spirit that 
Kills Us, an evil being who devours souls and so causes death. 
There is an extremely curious custom by which the wind is propiti- 
ated. One must get some young crows and set them adrift on a 
stick. So long as the mother follows and cares for them, there 
will be no wind; but should they come to the shore the wind will 
begin to blow. A short period of good weather may be secured by 
putting a louse on the water. So long as it keeps afloat the weather 
will be good. 

Of the Tinneh belief in evil spirits there can be no doubt. The 
evidence of their belief in a beneficent Creator is slight but it is 
worth consideration. At least two different observers have come 
upon the account of a Being whose name is too sacred for common 
use. One has reported this name as Trorto. It would seem that 
he is the Creator. There is a common notion that the Raven is 
the Creator, but this is denied by an aged native who claims to 
have heard from his grandfather that the Creator made all things 
good, but that the Raven appeared, a different person, and mis- 
chievously threw everything into confusion. There seems to be 
good reason to think that it has always been customary to com- 
fort orphans by telling them that there is One above who cares for 
them. As a means of comparing the Tinneh belief with the Battak,. 
and as a suitable conclusion to this essay, I offer a quotation from 
Dr. Warneck's account of Battak heathenism : 

We have seen that one root of the Battak religion, and that the weakest, is its. 
relation to mythological deities. A second root, the most vigorous of all, is the. 
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fear produced by the secret, uncomprehended powers of nature. There is a 
third, very delicate and very difficult to discover, though deeply imbedded in 
the soul' of the people. The eye, searching in the darkness, perceives the outline 
of a thought of some omnipotent power reigning over all those deities. Among 
the Battaks this is reflected in the general name, Debata, i.e. God. He is called 
simply God, also Lord, and Grandfather. [It is somewhat remarkable that the 
Tinneh also refer to the Creator as Grandfather, and that the name has been 
transferred to the Raven.] The idea which is here come upon of a supreme God 
is very vague, and is always in conflict with animistic feeling. . . . No Battak 
can explain why, in many situations of life, he passes over Batara Guru and the 
other gods, and feels that he is related to the Debata. That can only be ex- 
plained by assuming that there is in the popular consciousness the remains of a 
purer idea of God, alongside and above the recognition of a plurality of gods, a view 
also that cannot be derived from those. . . . He is not worshipped ; He is scarcely 
even feared; He is so little known that nothing can be said about Him, save that 
one occasionally flees to Him. He is really in contradiction with the form in 
which those heathen religions appear today. The realities of animistic heathenism 
are Polytheism and worship of spirits, together with the fear and magic that 
accompany tlu-m. Nevertheless, though painted over with colors of the loudest 
tints, the delicate outlines of the original picture have never been effaced. 
Anvik, Alaska. 



